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ABSTRACT 

Hypothetical and actual probleas in the 
organizational, professional, collegial, and client relationships of 
college faculty were studied. A list of hypothetical prcbleas was 
derived froa a systematic literature search, 'and seal-structured 
interviews were conducted with 32 faculty of history, biological 
science, political science, and business economics departments of a 
saall, Eastern private college- Among the findings ar«S the following: 
respondents recognized that within the academic profession research 
productivity is more highly valued than teaching excellence; 
historians and political scientists understood that they faced 
restricted career opportunities, 'but still displayed relatively high 
morale: members of all departments felt that their teaching leads - 
aaqe It difficult for^thea to keep up with their fields; many 
professors felt that, public commitments to bot\hi|6%hatidards of 
scholarship and teaching excellence .were soaetiaVs -contradicted by 
personnel actions; strained collegial relationships rcth within and 
between departments existed; and the majority' of respondents were 
displeased by the larqe number of poorly prepared and activated 
students* Ncne of the following hypothetical organi2aticnal probleas 
were widely- recognized at the college: professional isclatlcn, 
excessive professional deaands, large classes, pressure to relax* 
standards, inadequate pay, loose- coup ling, threat^ tc academic 
freedoa, and Halted opportunities for tenure. It is suggested that 
virtually all of the serious problems are related to the dileaaa of 
attracting students while aaintaining high acadeaic standards. A 
bibliography is appended. (Si) 
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Hypothetical and actual problems in the organizational, . l. 
professional, collegial and c Hen ^relationships of college professors 
^are explicated. A Ilat of hypothetical problem*- va a deftWed from 
/ a aye tema tic literature search. Semi -structured interview-i with 
32/of the 3i members of the History, biologieal eoience, political 
science and. business eoonomica departments of a sma^l'psjfrate 
college* reveals! that many potential problems We're either nonexistent. 



'resolTed t£ shrugged off. However, deolining enrollments threaten 

the integrity of the liberal arts departments. 2a one way or another 
^virtually all of the serious problems][related to tee dilemma of 
attracting students while maintaining high aoademio standards. O 
Further research direoted toward identification of the social 
stAotural oircums panose, under which departments experiencing 
deolining demand are. able to withstand pressures to relax standards 
is suggested; v . 7 % -< 
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THE TROUBLES WITH TEACHING UNDERGRADUATES 



The sociological literature on higher education focuses qn graduate training 
and research, not undergraduate teaching; on prestigious, research-oriented 
diversities, not undistinguished teaching colleges; on formal organization, toot 

not faculty cultures 7 and on those forces 
which create and maintain the autonomy and Isolation of professors rather than those 
which draw faculty members together. This paper describes the first steps 1n a larger 
project designed to help redress these Imbalances." 

Our Immediate objective 1sto Identify the essential problems posed by .the diverse 
social contexts within which undergraduate teaching takes place. The -ultimate objective 

* * 

Is to elucidate the nature, dynamics and consequences of faculty cultures. By faculty 

• • ~' f 
cultures we refer to the work-related perceptloqs^nerms and values which are shared 

by part or all of the teachers or "professors , within, an educational Institution. 

Faculty cultures are essentially cultural guidelines for Instructional practlce whlch 

are developed and/or maintained^ Informal colleglal groups. - In academla as 1n 

Industrial (Barnard 1938; RoethHsberger and Dickson 1947; Gouldner 1954), military 

(Page 1946-47; Shlls and Janowltz 1948; Stouffer 1949; Little 1964; Moskos 1970), and 

other professional settings (Blau 1957; Becker ..Geer and Hughe* 1968'; Baldrldge 1971; 

Freldson 1975; Parellus 1980), the work group defines means of coping with recurrent 

problems which are socially acceptable to Its members. This Inforaal group may also 

provtde social support «nd, consensual validation for Individual and collective 

deviance from official regulations (March and Simon 1958; Blau and Scott 1962; Becker 

1964; Perrow 1972; Galbralth 197*). It 1s Important to understand work problems 

because they so often stimulate occupational culture-building. 
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* Research Procedures 

A comprehensive search of the sociological literature regarding the problems of ' 
academic work was conducted, it was supplemented by a computer search offERIfr 
(1966-79), Sociological Abstracts (1963-79) and Psychological Abstracts (1967-79) 
data files for materials relating to faculty cultures. "~0n the basis of these 
literature searches a list of 30 potential or hypothetical problems was^ constructed 
which served as the basis for the Interview phase of the research. 

The interviews were conducted at a small, private college (hereafter referred 
to as Suburban- College) located on the fringe of the Boston-Washington njegalopo^lls. 
Attempts were made to gather questionnaire and Interview data from all the full-time 
memoers of the History (11), Political Science (7), Biological Science (7) and 
* Business Economics (7) departments. In the end' all except two biologists and two 
economists cooperated, > response rate of 88 percent. Background Information was 
collected 1n a questionnaire distributed in advance. of the. interview. The interview 
Itself dealt with potential problems 1n undergraduate teaching and both Individual 
and collective responses to those problems. These sem*-sjructured Interviews varied ~ 
from 1-2.5 hours 1n length with the mean being approximately 1^5 hours. The professors 
clearly enjoyed discussing their work problems with an empatfietlc outsider. With • 
only one or two exceptions they appeared to be both candid .and thorough 1n their 
responses. > , , ' 

The Problems 1n Teaching Undergraduates 

undergraduates consider themselves to be 
profess1onals-h1ghly trained and committed experts who deserv* respect, autonomy and 
financial security. But the social contexts with 1n which they work may make 1t 
difficult for them to achieve the rewards they feel are due to.them.. There are 
potential problems which derive from limitations Inherent In prlfessfonal training 
and associations, organizational characteristic* of the colleges which employ them, 
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collegia! relationships and student relationships. Tn the pages below we will describe 
what the literature says about these problems as well as Insights generated by our 
Interviews. 

Professional Problems 
Hypothetical Professional Probl ems 

Perhaps the most basic professional problem 1s that college professors are not 
trained to be undergraduate teachers (Newman 1971; Hartnett and Katz 1977). In fact 
critics of existing graduate programs feel. that 1 such programs promote a trained 
Incapacity to teach undergraduates effectively (Katz and Hartnet,t 1976). The faculty 

* » * * 

within Ph.D. programs tend to celebrate research and extension of the frontiers of 

knowledge. In order to maximize their potential research productivity, graduate 

i 

students are encouraged to concentrate their work within narrow areas of specialization. 
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Prospective professoW are expected to master the theory and research 1n their 



disciplines and to develop the skills and commitments necessary for advancement of 
those disciplines. They are not expected to take teaching methods courses to prepare 
.for their future roles as undergraduate teachers. Indeed, the conventional wisdom 
among academicians 1s that the pedagogical knowledge base 1s extremely weak. Educational 
theory and research, though voluminous, 1s generally denigrated and thought to be 
useless In guiding professional practice (Lor tie 1975; Dressel 1976: 353-356)'. So 
1t 1s that preparation for teaching 1s neglected and undervalued 1n the professional 
socialization of college professors* , 

A closely related .'set of problems stems from the fact that undergraduate teaching 
has relatively low jrestlgo- within the academic professions (Jencfcs and Rlesman 1968; 
Newman 1971; Ben-Dav1d 1972; Cole and Cole 1973; Light 1974; Cottle 1977: 151).- % 
Cohered to^research and' publication, teaching can be characterized as a "semi- 
professional " activity because (1) educational theory, research and technology are 
uncertain, (2) 9raduate preparation for teaching 1s minimal or nonexistent, and 



(3) Instructional practices are essentially private and sheltered from collegial • 
scrutiny and criticism (Lortle 1966; Jencks amTRIesman 1968; .SMls 1972; Dreeben 1973).' 
Professional recognition is much more likely to be given to those who contribute to 
the dlscipl ine through research and publ Ication than to- those who are, the most ' 



y 

effective teachers. 



A third set/ of professional problems stems from the fact that although career 
aspirations are often high, career opportuni ties are seyei^ jlmj^ ' The combined- 
effects of oversupply* of academic personnel", stable *r declining enrollments, 
tenur1ng-1n. extension of the mandatory retirement. age and tnf4a>1on have brought a' 
depression to the academic marketplace (Parellus and Parellus 1978: 209-13;"- Mcklldirj' 
1979). .With the advent of retrenchment, the prospects of a new ftf.D. holder'for a 
career-within any given college or university Have diminished and opportunities "for ■ .• 
vertical or even horizontal mobility, by mo*4ng/from one Institution. to another are . 
rapidly disappearing. The limited resources of professional organizations (AAUF, AFT 
and NEA) are strained by the effort to maintain present.wages and working ^conditions. 
In fatt. the economic position of the American professoriate Is eroding. Especially" . 
•mong young, untenured professors, limited career prospects are Ukelytp have. a ' 
devastating Impact upon morale. \ 
Actual Professional Problems 1 

Table 1 sjows the percentage of professors within each department who agreed ' / 
that the statements given* were true. Most Suburban' College professors recognized 
that within the academic profession research productivity Is more.h'lghly valued than 
teaching excellence (see Items 1, 2^3 and 5). However, the figures do not show a 
fact revealed in the course of thV^terv1ews--name\y that almost half of those who 
agreed .that tbH value preference existed were not at all disturbed by 1t. Some of 
those unperturbed professors were active publisher Jho conformed to the dominant . ' 
nam. »ther$ were professionally inactf^oi^thit, contrary to the nationwide 
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pettern. excellent torching was valued at Suburban College. In ^port of thdlr 

COn ^ t1m «"-1,tr.t1». pronounces .nd to .wards which ,r» 

jIVen to outstanding teachers each year. . 

* * ' t 



Insert Table 1 here 

The verity of Suburban College professors, agreed that they had been train.* to ' 
* research rather than t«,ch undergraduate, <«. 5) . But> unl1k , W 
unl.er.1* Professors, they orally refused to denigrate. educational theory and — 
search- (If 7). Although virtually a„ had »udd,.d though and um.at.ly found • 
co.fort.bl. and apparently eff«tl»e teachlng'sty,.. wny r^re'tud not having- had 
formal training 1n teaching methods. • / 

■ Hl.tert.ni and Political scientists undirs,tood that they facid, restricted career ' 
opportunity (,t« 4). bu t .till dlspWrel.tlvely high mn * {itm „. 0 „ tt)e ' 
other hand tt^blologl.t. and bu.1h.ss economists felt cirier opportunities were 
rel.tlv.1y m Mn , t mt ^ w ^ iw ^ ^ ^ 

Interview, m* It eW that th. hl.toHan. and'pcuica, -.o1.ntl.ts fe,t advantaged 
relative to of cohort who were .'1th* un-plo^d or' „r1,u„y Am^. 

On t*. other hand the blologl.t, and econo^wer. the f.cu,t1„ 

of r.... MlM n1,.rs1t1.. 0r,1nd1v1du.U «rhlng In Industry as referinc. groups and 
felt relatively deprived (Hereon 1957: 227-3S). ' 

/ . • \ 
. Organtzatlonal Problems 
Hypothetical Organizational Problems 

. t Collw prefer, are not fr« prof M slon.ls. They are „p1oyw s who work ' 
««th!n «•,!« fo„», organization.. . The ,.™, organizational context * undergraduate^ 
teaching poses certain basic problems: S 

. . • • • • ■ I ' ^ " 
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As compared with research-oriented multiversities most teaching- oriented colleges 
are small and relatively undifferentiated, bureaucratic, and environmentally vulnerable 
(Baldrldge 1978). Each of these characteristics 1s likely to. pose, problems for some 
faculty members. 

Small site, low levels of disciplinary differentiation, and lack of released time 

'■mm 

for research make It difficult to maintain professional associations and commitments. 

'..•'»• - * * . 

Iq many small .colleges it Is difficult for professors to find colleagues who share 

their specialized Interests. Further * most of the courses which professors teach may 

be general or Interdisciplinary course* rather than courses tied to their -more : 

r ' 

t , i 

specialized research Interests. The high teaching loads generally found 1n such 
colleges make 1t difficult to keep up with new developments within disciplinary 
specializations (Bayer* 1972: 31). 

With t£e excepJWon of a few elite liberal* arts colleges,- teaching Institutions 
.tend tdjhave strong administrations, and relatively weak faculties (Blau 1973; 
Baldrldge 1976). Altfiough collet faculty members are Increasingly turning to unions 
1n an effort to gain bargaining power, administrative dominance 1s common. A pattern 
of "managed professionalism 11 prevails with faculty prerogatives being circumscribed 
by bureaucratic controls (Baldrldge 1978: 92-93). 

Undistinguished colleges are relatively vulnerable to external pressunfs. 
Publicly supported colleges are* of course, heevlly dependent on politically determine 
state subsidies. And private Institutions are heavily' dependent on tuition payments- 
Relative to multiversities such colleges have few funding sources, 1^1 ted operating 

• f » * 

budgets, and less Independence from external sources (Baldrldge 1978: 64). On the 
whole faculty qualifications (as measured by percentages with Ph.D. degrees) and 
salaries are lower than 1n multiversities (Trow 1975). Economic hard times are more 
acutely felt 1n marginal teaching Institutions than 1n multiversities. In fact some 
such colleges have been forced to close, but no major universities have suffered the 
same fate. ' / ^ 

f 
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Problematic goals may also pose problems for professionally committed faculty 
Who teach undergraduates. The goals of colleges are typically multiple: ambiguous , 
conflicting a nd/or contested (Kerr 1963; Baldrldge 19*1; Cohen and March 1974; 
Baldrldge 197a). A central area of contention Within many colleges 1s the question 
of the relative Importance of research, teaching and service 1n decision-making 
regarding the distribution of organizational rewards. Given ^he present buyer's 
market 1n the academic marketplace, It 1s possible for colleges to attract professionally 
committed young faculty from high quality graduate schools. These young professors 
often press for greater emphasis on research, but meet resistance from older faculty 
who were hired, and promoted pn the bases of teaching, loyalty,' and service to th? 
college. Extension of the "Publ and Flourish" (Trow and Fulton 1975: 75; Wkman 
and Leahy 1975; Tuckman and Tuckman 1976; Tuckman and Hageman 1976) rule to teaching, 
oriented colleges can be expected to. produce controversy and conflict. When 
Organizational goals are problematic 1t Is^dHjflcult for faculty members to decide 
what their priorities should be. Asjireclne (1974: 23) has noted, "the behavioral 
consequences of goal ambiguity and vagueness In educational systems Is an especially 
Important research question." " 

* 

\ * 

Although they are more bureaucratic than multiversities, teaching-oriented colleges 
are probabl y loosely coupled organizations (Cohen, 01 sen and March 1972; Creclne 1974; 
Welck 1976). .Their primary operating un1ts-c1ass.es/depanjbTienis, programs and 
divisions— are all semi-autonomous. *s Individuals and^as members bf departments 
and professional associations, professors resist administrative attempts at coordination 
and. control 1n the name of academic freedom. Evaluation 1s a key element of the 
exercise of authority within any organization (Oombasch and Scott .1975). But within . 
educational Institutions evaluation 1s extremely difficult (Astln and Lee 1967; 
Dombusch 1976; Meeth 1976c; Shore 1978). Professional consensus oitftfce attributes 
of excellence In teaching 1s lacking and professors tend to regard their classrooms 
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as private territories. Both collegtal and student evaluations of teaching 
. performance are resisted. Schoolteachers report that they da not know what their , 
supervisors expect of than and that evaluations are Infrequent and arbitrary. 
(Dombusch 1976). It 1s likely that college professors feel the same way. Especially 
under the dismal economic circumstances which prevail on many campuses .today, there > 
may be an Increasing tendency among administrators to rely % on the crudest of all. 
possible measures of teaching effectlveness-class enr^NmelSs. In any case Inadequate 
evaluation Is likely to be associated with .uncertain rewards for teaching. Autonomy 
has Its costs. Loose coupling In academic Institutions Is likely to foster Isolation- 
within classrooms, Ignorance of Important resources and policy. initiatives, and 
competitive rather than cooperative relationships among Individual faculty and among 
operating units. " < ' ' , 



Insert Table 2 here 



Actual Organizational Problems 

Two problems Stemming from the organizational context were especially apparent 
at Suburban College: heavy teaching loads and maintaining enrollments. Members of 

^ y 

all departments felt that their teaching loads made It difficult for them to keep up 
with their field* (Item 1). And those within the three liberal irts departments 
faced an additional serious probiem-Wllnlng enrol lments*-as wefl (Item 2). 

Three other potential organizational prdblems were acknowledged by 40 percent 
or more of the professors Interviewed. The most widely recognized of* these was goal 
ambiguity (Item 3). Many professors were confused by the statements and actions of 
administrators regarding Institutional priorities. Specif Iclally, they felt ^hat 
public commitments, to both high standards of* scholarship and teaching excellence were 
sometimes belled by personnel actions. Several professors had had experience on the ' 
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Appointments and Promotions Committee and reported that operative standards lor V 
achieving tenure were quite ambiguous. Inhey felt that In some 'cases Individuals 

„ • with meagre schola>1y productivity achieved tenure while In others Individuals 

with allegedl^comparable records did not. The mixed signals sent as a result of «M 
. arbitrary and capricious personnel decisions confused the faculty about Institutional 
commitment to teaching and/scholarship. The fact that approximately 60 percent of 
tf» historians and economists felt that grant' gettlngvls n^t especially valued "* 
{Item 5) may be taken asjurther evldince of ambiguous priorities. The necessity 
of having to teach peYlpheral courses i^as the only other problem which was recognized 
by half of the professors' (Item 4).^The problem was most acute In the History 
department which had made the most extensive adjustments to enrollment declines. 

^_^owever,' It should be noted that most historians were unconcerned about thls^rtU 
only three considered rt even a slight problem. 

None of the other hypothetlcal^organlzatlonal problems (professional Isolation, 
excessive professional demands, large classes, pressure to relax standards, 
Inadequate pay, loose- coupling, threat^ to academic freedom and limited opportunities 
for tenure) was widely recognized at Suburban College.- Limitations of time and space 
provent a full discussion of these negative findings. Suffice It to say*that many 
potential* problems had been addressed .la one way or another through collective 
bargaining. Through that process. the faculty union had been able to ameliorate, 
. If not eliminate, many problems. - ' •< 

- * ~ s • 

» J t 

"Problems In Collegia/1 Relationships, ^ i 

Hypothetical Golleglal Problems 

Hughes has noted >that virtually all workers distinguish between true colleagues 
r and charlatan*. Those who, conform to the Informal, norms of the work group enjoy the 
. . Intimacy and protection of colleaguesblp" (Hughes J971: 420) while deviants 
. are shunned. Professors who arm especially popular and involved with undergraduataf 
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may be rejected as rate^busters (Meeth 1976b), standard lowerersor popularlzers 
whd lack Intellectual rigor. ..-.«' 

*Most of the sociological literature on higher education subtests that collegia! 
discussion of undergraduate teaching problems 1s Infreqifct (Jencks and Rlesman 
1968; Mann 1968; Meeth 1976). Instructional Isolation and loneliness are recurrent 
themes In studies of Schoolteachers (Lortie 1965;. Sanson 1971; Warren 1975; House 
. and Lapan<$978: 16-19;' Parous, 1980|. <fe well.. The core values of academic freedom 
and Individual autonomy, coupled in some Instances with hyper specialization and • 
Intense competition, may ^lidrtt colleglal interaction, support-, stimulation, * * 
eons tructl ve crl tie Urn and guidance . 
,Actual Colleglal Problems- 

Our interviews confirmed the. existence of strained colleglal relationships both 
within andibetween deponents (see Table 3 below). Not air professors admitted ' 
that these problems existed, but those who. did were generally quite concerned about 
them.. Popular charlatans. (Item 1) were recognised as a problem by some members of 
all four departments. Individuals who attracted students through showmanship and/or 
easy grades wqre "resented as deviants from scholarly norms. Yet departmental 
colleagues appreciated the; charlatan's large class enrollments. The necessity of' 
compromising professional standards and the Inability to confront deviants were 
primary reasons for morale problems in all departments. 0 



9 % % 

Insert Table 3 here 
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It 1s elso worth noting that the political sclents and biologists saw themselves 
as guardians of high, standards and were dismayed by unfair competition from other 
departments which gave easy grades (1tenw3). The historians, some of whom admitted 

being guilty of Inflating grades, and the economists, who, along with. the members of 

-f > - h 



bother departments within the Business School, ttad no problem getting students 
despite Mgorous standards, were less lively to admit that such unfair competition 
existed. 

It was somewhat surprising to learn that Suburban CoTlege professors often 
discussed undergraduate teaching Issues among themselves (Item 4). Only the 
biologists, the most research oriented departmental group, were likely to teach In 
Isolation. Perhaps this Is another 1nd1cat1orrthat research and teaching goals 
are contradictory. 

a> 

X Problems with Clients ^ , 



Hypothetical Client Problems 

In most, 1'f not alK colleges there 1s likely to be a large gab between the 
professors' Ideal client and the kind of student recruited (Becker 1952). " Professors 
generally prefer students who are bright, Interested and Intellectual (Davis 1965; 
Platti Parsons and Klrshsteln 1978), but they often, teach students who are 
Inadequately prepared, bored and primarily concerned with getting* a Job. And yet* 
as Hughes has noted, students are ".Influential amateurs." 

It Is characteristic of. many occupations that the people In 
them, although convinced that they themselves are the best 
judges, not merel/of their own competence but also of what 
Is best for the people for whom they perform services, are • 
required In some measures to yield judgment of what Is wanted 
to these amateurs who receive the services. This Is a problem 
not only among musicians, but 1h teaching, medicine, dentistry, . 
the arts and many other fields, it Is a chronic source of 
ego-wound and possible antagonism (Hughes- 1971: 346). ' 

Although there 1s extensive variation among Institutions In terms of student power 

and Influence, It exists to some extent In all colleges and universities. Although , 

students may not occupy formal positions of authority, .as consumers who are 

relatively free to choose among courses, they do have air Impact (Clarlfr956). 

Another set of problems stems from the fact that professors must teach students 
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. 1n relatively large and htteroynfoiis hate/ies rather than as Individuals 1n the way^ ' 
tha* doctors and lawyers deal with thefr clients (Wheeler 1966). Batch-processing. } 
of clients is efficient and economical but from the faculty point of view 1t cWarty, 
has serious costs. A wide range of students 1s likely to be enrolled In' any glverf^' 

: class. Including some who are bright and motivated, some who are dull and uninterested, 
and many who fall 1n between these extremes. Professors are not trained*, deal 
with this diversity. - And orgaMzatlbnai rewards for the effort Involved in trying 
to Individualize assignments are uncertain at best. Batch processing also limits 
the possibility of professors enjoying the Important psychic rewards which come 
from the knowledge thatching efforts have a clear and strong Impact on at least 
some students (Lortle 1975: 134-161). 

Actual Client Problems * * 

The first question* In our Interview was an open-ended one, "What- are the most 
serious problems that you face as an undergraduate Instructor In this department?" 
The overwhelming majority of professors referred £ the large number of poorly ' * 
prepared and motivated students. They complained that admissions officers were 
"scraping the bottom of the barrel* and thattas a consequence Suburban. College was 
filled with students who simply "did not belong In college." Item 2 In Table 4 
below gets at this problem!^ Overall 79 percent of the professors recognized the \ ' 
probjem existed. And',, as 6& would expect, pressors 1n the liberal arts departmentsc 
whldh were experiencing enrollment declines felt this most keenly. 



Insert Table 4, here 
\ 



Only two other problems were widely acknowledged. Although 82 percent of the 
faculty members agreed that the psychic rewards of undergraduate teaching are' - 



• ^sporadic attet (Item 1). probing* revealed that few Mere 'deeply troubled by the ' 
Hct. Hast s1mp1y^s ? umed that their efforts had some, albeit Insurable. Impact. 
Virtually all professors expressed a general dls'taste for Introductory survey 
courses (Item 3). However, the historians/ political scientists and biologists all 
reported that declining enrollments had transformed many upper-division courses 
lAtd small seminars, almost tutorials, which were quite satisfying, to teach. 

The "Influential amateurs" problem (items 4 and 5) turned out to be quite 
complex. On the one hand the required, official student evaluations were universally 
considered to be meaningless rituals which were unimportant In tenure and promotions 
decisions. The union had successfully bargained for extensive safeguards in the 
use of those evaluations. On the other hand students did vote. with their feet 1.n 

- the course selection process. Within the liberal arts division enrollments had ' 
dropped shortly while they had risen sharply 1n~ t he business division. Liberal 
arts faculty were obliged to revise curricula. participate^ both Internal and . 
external student recruitment activities, and. In some cases} to water, down courses, 
spoon-fee* students and Inflate grades. To further complicate the Issu*. the great . 
majority of professors accepted the Idea that students were Intel 11 gent consumers 
who generally made sound judgments In course selection and evaluation. Nevertheless ' 

. they were deeply concerned about the "charlatans" within their midst and the negative 
Impact tha^thelr teaching had on student develVpmenj and/expectitlons. 

Conclusions and rirolicatinng ^ 
Our results underseore toe Inadequacies of the existing literature; Many 
hypothetical problems have either been resolved or shrugged off by Suburban College 
professors. Because professors at so-called "leading" elite institutions &ve>d 
;11ttle contact Wth their colleagues 1n undistinguished teaching colleges *s 
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easy to understand why they sojnetlmes assume that all academics share their values 
and problems. Our Interviews make It-clear that value-sharing Is Incomplete and" 
that problems vary. '. 

i 

% " ^flne prdblem which professors 1n selective universities do not face 1s that of 

declining enrollments. l.The Impact of enrollment economies^ dramatically apparent 

at^ubyrban College. Most of the troublesome professional , organizational, colleglal 

• — r * / ' 

and client-related problems faced by Suburban College professors are related 1n one 

way or another «to the dilemma of attracting students while maintaining high 

Intellectual standards. ■ / • ^ 

Although one must be extremely cautious about generalizing from a study/ of Your. 

' * * * / 

departments within a single college, our results Indicate the Importance of further 
research directed toward Identifying the social structural circumstances under 
which departments experiencing 7 declining demand are able to withstand pressures to s 
relax standards. Such research would contribute both to sociology as a discipline 
and to administrative practice. A 
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